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chair in philosophy (neo-Platonism was everything in the later Empire), 
and one in literature ("grammar"). The incumbents were not usually 
organized into a faculty, each supplementing the others, and all co-oper- 
ating to give a co-ordinated course of instruction; on the contrary, they 
were, for the most part, not only independent of each other but often in 
bitter and undignified rivalry, each "professor " being a school in him- 
self with his own devoted and partisan following. 

In this strenuous competition and scramble for numbers philosophy 
seems never to have had much of a chance. Sophistic gave a more prac- 
tical training for getting on in life and gradually crowded other subjects 
to the wall until it too in its turn had to give way to still more practical 
and more up-to-date subjects like Latin, law, and shorthand! 

The author gives us a very vivid picture of what the sophistic train- 
ing was and what were its aims and great pretensions. We regret that 
something corresponding to this is not done for philosophy. Indeed, 
the one serious criticism which can be made of this book is that nowhere 
in it does the author adequately emphasize the nature and the cause of 
the old quarrel between philosophy and sophistic. In his desire to prove 
that under the superficiality and emphasis on outward show of the 
sophistic teaching there was in many cases a sound basis of training 
which fitted admirably for the life of the times, he has not given 
enough attention to other sides of his subject, and as a result his book, 
however excellent in other respects, is somewhat lacking in balance. 

George Noelin 

University of Colorado 



Grundriss der Geschichte der klassischen Philologie. Von 
Alfred G-udeman. Zweite, vermehrte Auflage. Leipzig: 
B. GL Teubner, 1909. 8vo, pp. vi-f 260. M. 5. 

One's first thought on taking up this second edition of Gudeman's 
useful Grundriss, which hardly more that two years after the appearance 
of the first edition is increased from 224 to 260 pages, is one of envy and 
of impatience with our American habit of stereotyping, which would 
make such a revision ruinously expensive. The additions consist of brief 
characterizations of the different epochs into which the author divides 
the history of classical studies, and a fuller explanation of the names 
applied to manuscripts, presented in a brief introduction to that topic 
and in numerous footnotes. 

Unfortunately the fundamental defect of the book, which was pointed 
out by Professor Morgan in his review of the first edition (Class. Phil. 
IV [1909], 90) remains uncorrected. Why should the suggestions of G. 
Wissowa and E. Norden be adopted, and the much more essential and 
vital one made by M. Morgan be ignored? One would suppose that even 
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in Germany the usefulness of the book would be impaired by its almost 
total disregard of modern classical scholarship in other countries: one 
might say especially in Germany, since this information is there less 
easily accessible. 

The heavy losses which classical scholarship has suffered during the 
brief period which has elapsed since the first edition was issued are re- 
called by the insertion of the names of Wolfflin, Bucheler, Blass, Purt- 
wangler, and Traube. In the sketch of Wolfflin there is an error which, 
slight though it is, makes one a little dubious about Dr. Gudeman's 
figures in cases where he has had less favorable opportunities for getting 
first-hand information. According to the obituary notices sent out by his 
own family Wolfflin died November 8, not November 15. 

John C. Rolfe 

University op Pennsylvania 



Der Aufbau der plautinischen Cantica. Von S. Sudhaus. 
Leipzig und Berlin: B. GK Teubner, 1909. Pp. vi + 154. 

The solo of Philolaches in the Mostellaria is symmetrical : the sub- 
ject-matter falls into paragraphs; these paragraphs fall into periods; 
this symmetry in the exposition of the thought is attended by a corre- 
sponding symmetry in metrical structure. Such cases have long been 
familiar to students of Plautus, but Sudhaus is the first to seek such 
symmetry in a somewhat extended form in all the cantica. Small units 
within the metrical periods, the periods, the Stollen — these are the sym- 
metrical parts that combine to form symmetrical wholes. Btidens 
220-89 includes four Stollen in balanced pairs; the total number of 
metra in each of these four Stollen is, in sequence, 72:72:60:60. Within 
the Stollen the totals of metra reveal this remarkable structure: 

12:8:168:12:16 16:12:816:12:8 8:8 : 12:816:8 16:88:8 : 6:7:7 
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The totals of metra in cantica, in Stollen, and in periods are divisible by 
four; this points to the symmetry of dance-movement. Both Stollen 
and periods are units of thought as well as of meter. 

It is already clear that Sudhaus has applied to the cantica of Plautus 
the methods and principles applied to the cantica of Greek drama by 
Schroeder. The task is much more difficult in Latin comedy than in the 
Greek drama: the text-tradition, the ambiguity of Plautine prosody, 
militate against convincing conclusions; "es will auch gar nicht schnell 
tiberzeugen," the author admits, and asks only for careful testing of his 
theory. Unfortunately it will take the individual reader almost as long 



